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ABSTRiCr • , ' 

* Skill acquisition is conc^ptuali^ced* as a thre^-step 
process in which students sequejitially knoM abdut, undigrstand, and. 
a'ppAy a skill. Skills are described ais conceptually based actions,' 
whose performance in the classroo* is dependent cognitive' 
factors. Wrifcitten qlassrobi simulations are described as one effective 
aeahs of Beas.uring. couprehension' of a skill. The function of theSe 
simulations* is to 'ascertain understanding of these skills fcefore 
students are, asked to demonstrate these skills in micro-teaching or 
classrixom settings, (Authors)^ ^ , - 
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^ . JHE USE OF WRITTEN SIMULATIONS IN THE ^ 

I, 

' ^ MEASUREMENT OF TEACHING COMPEtENCIE'S# ' ' ' 

* * ^ ^ INTRODUCTION ^ , * ' . • 

*-^The gbal of any teaqher education program ia the development of competent' 
teachera. . One way of defining auch people i:s in terma of the akilla a teacher 
exhibits in the claaaroom. The purpoae^of thia paper ik to preaent a model of 
akill le^irning, and to deacribe one means of meaauftng skill acquiaition-4athin 
that mbdeL*. _ ^ 

lit/ ' - " , V ' ' " ' , 

A MOOEL OF SKILL LEARNING / ' ' 

^ r ' ' * 

I Learning to perf of n;i a- akill can be described aa a hierarchical aeriea of 
^tepa beginning With knowledge of the akill, comp^ehending^lta use in the clasa* 
!i;obm and culminating in ita application in claaaroom aettinga (Blpom, et« al., 
^T^^^h At the firafr level, students j?an provide a defijdtion of* a akill or 
(fan ^yefcog^i'ze a correct. definition when they encQunte]^)ne • However, being 
able to cite a definition doe a not enaure that the atudeht under8tan<tev±h|^ 
akill OT could recognize" itTh X^assroom demonstril^n'^Andefdon,' t^T* 



At the comprehension level stui^nts are able^ to diacriminate between inatancea 

and non-instances of the skill being pOTfopfl»d in the clia8*rciboh — This level 

■ • • • 

is a critical inteririK step in the -mastef y of dkille, for without comprehension 

of the skill there is little chance that it can be applied irva ayatematic^ 

wayt in the claaaroom. At thd application level the atudent ia* ablQ to per*' 

form the akill in real life or aimulated aettinga. The Kie;rar^hy can be 

» ' y « 

aummarized aa. followa: ut 

.^uAV.2fI!^2I«^^' ^ .'■PER,MfSSlON TO^EPROOUCE THIS. 

, ■ NAStm^^^^ MATERIAL H^S^^^ GRANTED BY 

^ ■ owe AT ION ^ ^ * ' 
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Level, 


Learner ^Behavior 


Application/ ' 


■■■ ■ — 

* The Learner oan utilize ,the skill in 
either. real life or simulated settings. 


Comprehension 


The Learner can can recognize a skirll 
being correctly applied. 


Knowledge 

— 1 
1 i 


-The^Learner can produce or recognize* 
the correct definition of a skill; ^ 

i • : ^ • • 



A Conceptual Model of Skill Learning 



This hierarchy is based j: upon a conceptual vlev^^f~skill learning. This 

a^)roafch views skills as actions that are .based ^pofi concept's, which are classes' 

i> ■ . » . '•. ■ - 

or categories -that ape ^fined by^essehtial characteristics (Klausmeier, 1974). 
. Squars- t rBanwnal and yer]^««re all concepts; class inclusion in these categsi^ies 
^ is defined by several Hey characteristics, e.g. < closed geometric figure, four- 
sides equal sides and equal interior ingles. - " , , 

' ' Soa»e representative skill-related concepts in teacher B<^ufcatiiiQare prompt, 

rbe, rediiiect, and inductive and c|eductive lessons. Eagh of these skills can 
^ thaught of as a categ ory of beh avior. Pferfjoraance unflth e HwpwnHw^f 



Dpon^'an understanding flf the concept. exanpie, the -questioning skill of 



projhpting is based upon the' teacher's understanding of the Amcept prompt . . 
To use this ^skill the ^acHer mu^. first understand the %ncept. ■ In a similar 



ERIC 



mannerj before a tepcher cah^te^^ph efi inductive lessdn, *hfe-or she mfit firet ' 
understand fehe x^oncept, inducti'Ve lessdn . , / \ 

There are several ijnplicationa of thisjhierarchicall model of skill learn- 
iiig. First, the m6del~8i^6st8 an optimal aeries of et^ps in teaching tJt^se 
skills; the learner must first know and undMistand a <8kill bisfore he can apply 
it. ^Related to this is the idea that failulre to perform at one level may be 

. \ . . 



due to lack of achievemenfar at a lower level/ i.e., a student/s lack of coropre-\^ 
__i]i&n8ion m9f be the reason he canlt apply a skill.,. Consequently, adecju^f^e iiii)8^^ 
ments to>n)easgre students' comprehension of different skills become a crucial 



component pf skill-based teacher eduQation programs. 



c . 



— - , THE MEASUREMENT OF NpN-INTERACTIVE TEACHING SKIOIS 

• ' • . . ' . . '"^ ^ 

For the purposed of this paper teaching' ^ills^ill he divided Into two 

m^jor categories: interactive and noh-interactive.^ Interactive tetfCWng skills. 

are characterized by; an interchange^ batpeen ^aacher and students. These 

c^ontraSted with ndrh»interactiV6 skilla '{fpfNlapk^^ f better naneX whioh do 

not typically include an exchange betweetV ^efacher (s^ybupirt^^ e.g., formulating 

objectives^ writing lesson p^ahs, and constrvtetl*-^^**^^ Waiao ' • 



The prevlous}.y discussed hierarchy qa{1[^bej 



illed to tto evalua- 



tion of r^j^lrt^ Ftfr e^arti|?ii©|/ t^^ of writing ^ 

bb jecdves' can be measured the knowledge., comprehsjp^on or application level 
as is shown in Figure 2. 



r 



Level 



Application 



Coioprp^ii 



ension 



* Learner Behavior 
^ > 



. Thd learper can write objet^iveis- in 
his own^ discipline; ^ - 



The learner is able to ctjff ererttiatr^ 
between correctly and incorrectly 
writtefn objectives;. ♦ 



* Knowledge 



The learner knows, the essential 
— cootponents of Bh objective.. 



a ' Figure 2*. 
. A Hierarchical Mocjel of \earriiog 
Applie^d to the Skill of Writie|^jective6 



Similar types of hierarchies c^ou]^ be oenstructed foK other rion-d.nteractive ^ 
sIcMls such af preparing a lesson p^an ^ the writing of measureiAent i terns. 
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THE h(EASUREMENT oF INTERAtTIVE t/aCHING SKItLS. 
While written scenarios are useful in measuring npo-interactive skills, 
they probabl/ are most valuable in assessing/st^fdents' comprehension of inter- 
active teaching skills. The' measurement|^.o^ competence in interactive skills, 
is often difficblt because' performance' of the skill depepds'on cues from the 

environment. Meabuting a student's ability to prpmpt* requires placing the 

... ' ' ' < \ ' ' ' ' 

individual in situatioos where a prompt is approf^ate and observ^ing whether 



J 



he can perform that skill... Similarly, measuring a student's ctWprehension of 
the skill-related concept, of prompt requires that the individual can identify 
the incept ^in context. This can" be_done by jp^ovidiny the^ loai A with vlOpu- 
tapetape protocols of teac*hing situationa and askitl^ the individua*! to identify 
examples of the concept. Use of such materijala is often difficult because of 
their cost, and the problem of finding iwit^riUp,. fehat-^it the objective^ of I 
' .particular teacher education program. An ;%lt^rD«tivJ/i# the use ef written 
^ siimjlations^ which, can be constructed With a minioHja||^i:and effort and whiph 
^an be tailor-mffde to fit a program -^s uniflue needi^/.^Ke ^allowing are two 
•^^itten simulat-ions which are designed ti6 m^ure coijiptehension of the skill 
.of prompting-. - / 




Example 1. 



Read the following dialogue ami enclose in parentheses all the . 
teacher stgteineots that are prompts. 

A. • / • . 

Mr. Jones was 'involved. irt a lesion on mammals. He began by saying: \ 
Class^^Biir?^^ '^^^^ ***** /3i8cus8ing yesterday in -science 
i"!^ **ece talking' atjout mammals/" Jimmy, responded. ' ' ' 

"And, who can remember what W0 said about mammals? Anyone? Sarah?" 
.' They had fur and their 'blood /waa..." ' ' - . 

T'rf^Sj S^'^T^^ ^ does a mammal feel when you touch " 

him?" ' , / t 

"OhV I know. Dogs are mamneLis and they're warm when you touch them. 
- Mammals are warmf43l'ooded." / " ,* , * 

".Excellent, Sar^.« ^^, cl^ss what else did we say about the circulatory, 
system of aninals?" / " ■ / ' - i / 

Silence-.— --*•-;/ ; / -t'l / 

"Ifell, what does^ a circulatory system do?" . / /<1»A / 
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In responding tq-fehi^ item the student yould need to understand i^e * . 
concept prompt and discriminate^ between examples and non-exampl6s of it. An 
item ^uch as this mea^ute^ students' ability to recognise situations .where 
particular skills are being* used by others. However,, th^ ^iltimate goal of a 
teacher education progron i^ to' develop 'the ability to recognize such si^ua- 
tions and actuisilly apply the skills. Closer to,„thjL8 goal is the following 
type of item. . ^ ^ , 



.Redd the f ollewing ^description of a classrpo/n and identify situation 
where a prompt should have teen u§ed. Where appropriate, construct a i 
prompt* that might be used. / . , s^* 

"As v(e. were discussing verbs yesterday, we mentioned thai tf^re ^ 
were two main types of v6rbs. Dqps anyone remember vhat they were? 

Jim?" • V , . ' ^ 

"Active and „ p \ \ 

"Active and passive. Good Jim. And who ean remember the dif- 
ference between the two? Anyone? f4ary?" 

"Active verbs can take\objects and passive verbs qan't." 
"Excellent. Now who can give me some examples of active verbs? 
Joe?" \ 



. "Mary." 
"Hit/ catch aiyi cook." 



- \ . 



"Fine..." i 



■11./ %^ 



' 1 



T 



Thi/ type of litem is more difficult ^han the previous one, in that stu-* 
den^s not only had[ to identify situations in which t+i^kill was approptiate 
but also had to apfbly* the skill. Admittedly, applying the skill# in a-ciass- 
foom with thirty stVidents would be a more difficult ^ask *t^an doing so'oA a 



isi 



test item like this 
wi^itt^n item Buch 



)rm pn a 



HoweverT-w would suggest that !|nability t^peYfoi 
this would reliably p|^$Jict ihibiHty WpJ^forln' the^iU 
ia ah actual classroxrCsetti-ng. Diagnosing ieamin^robleme at. this stage o;^. 
the instructional sej^uence allows the instructor TO^;?<sfnediate the problem b 
the studenKis faced with the multitude of diverse demands found In the typical 



- - ■ / . ' / 

micro- teaching session or actual classroom. ~ / 

I . ' ' ' * '' ■■/ 

I Let's lo<J(< now at anothei< eXain(>le. There is considerable emphasis in 



education xaj-the teachir^ of proceigs ikilli,. However, before a t6ac^er/can 
help students de^lbp^ process skills, she rtiust comprehend theoir hefrself . . 
The following exercise is designed to measui^e teachers' ' comprehension of the 

process skilife beiog[ taught in an elementary science cla^. . | 

^ — . _ • • ^ / 

^"1 ^ Example 3. # 

m ' , * ' 

Directions ; In the blank in front of each numbered statement put 
£ if the st&teh»^t is an observatiw, I if the sCatement is an 
H inference, P if it Is a prediction, and £ if it is a generalization. 
If the statement i^ none of theSe, leave it blank. _ 



Miss Jones wanted her stuctents to know that itemperature affects 
the respiration rate of cold blooded animals. 

She Iprought out two fish bov^ with gold fish as shown in the 
diagram. • ' 





Each bowl had a gallofi of water in it and a mile imitation 
reef through jfrtiich the- fish could swim. The fish were hatched from 
the same group ofeggs^ * 



rhe children looked; at the bowls excitedly and began making 
* comments. 



(1) "Th«e's no .striped fish in the bowl on the lef^," Mike sdid. >_ 
jrT2) ^*Th erfe's three, striped fish in the i)owl on the right," EHr^dded. 
_ C3) "The fish in the left bowl are tired," John auggSsted. 
_*(4) Miss Jones then queried, "Why do you say that, Joto?" 4 
_ (5) "Those fish aren't moving as fast as the ones in the right 

bowl," John responded. 
^ (6) Maj*ha t#ent dn, *'Oid you. put the fish in the^rioht bowl before 

ydu put those- in the left bowl?" • = 

_ (7) IJhey were put in the bowls t)pm same time," Miss Jones t^lained. 
_ (8) "There are more fish in the right bqwl than in the left bowl, 

Beverly noted. ' 
^ (9) . "J know," Rosemfcry waved hfr hand excitedly^ '^ the number of. 

fish wBre> the s^ in both bowls^ they ^Id movfe around in the 

bowls the same.*!. 

_<10)r "Go ahead^and check that, Rosemary," Miss Jonea urged, n (Rose- ' 
mary stuck a avail net into the right bowl and took but^pne of 
the_80lid colored flA, which ahe dropped in the left bowl^ The 
' claes watched the f i^^or a few momenta.) 

' — " '— 
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Ul) "The fisb ^ sleepy," Bettys, added. 

(12) "They are_ip.ll moving slowly," Pegoy noted 

(13) "the striped fish are stiring up the other fish," tlearior /suggested. 
UA) ^Tll bet the fisfi .would move fasUr if we put the^triped fisb 

in the I left bowl," Gloria propoa^. • 

(15^ "The left bowl has a film on the outaide," Marcia commented* 
1(16) "I'll bet the .bowl is cold," ©oro thy noted. . ^ . 

(Dorothy checked the bowle with*her fingers.), 
C17) "The water in the* left bowl is cooler," Dorothy stated. ^ 
](18>* "If we put iqe cut^s in the right* bowl, the fidh >rould slow ^ ^ 

down," Mary suggested. / / 
(19) "That's a very good idea, Mary," Miss Jones praised.. 
(2Q) "I'll get~8om^ ice,";iMarva suggested, and she jumped up and 
went to the r^frige^tor. 

(21) The ice was pijit in the right bowl and the clasa wdited a few- 
moments. ^ ^ 

(22) "The fish in the right bowl are moving* sldWly now, too," Vivian 

exclaimed. - v * 

(23) "Fish move accibrding to the temperature of the water they're 
in,** Sue syggested. \ ~ 

^(2^) "Let*8 think, about all this," Miss Jones prompted. . ^ 
^(25) "Vfell, cold blooded animals are strongly affected by temperature," 
: Allan noted. *\ ~ I 

(26) "Fish are cold blooded anima]w9, jao they woul^ be af^ectled by 
the temperature," Terry added. , 

(27) "Now let's look at another animal," Miss Jones suggested. 
_„She then showed a filmstrip with a caribou roimping in.the^snow, 

an. el,k trotting through a summer fi)re8tl^ a red deer galloping 
in a winter day, and a moose gamboling lirir a d^pring meadow. 

(28) Barry conjectuijed, "Animals in- the deer family aren't affected 
very much by cHanges in tenperature."_I 

(29) Leslie quickly inoted, ^'We opuld separate animals into warm 
blooded and co^d blooded t" ' * 

(30) ^^d warm blooded animala ari less affected by temperature than 
Id blooded an|imals," ftarriette added* 

t^Tf^utfi suggested,' nere ~aTencald blTOdgd iand'arrlmate aa weTT / 

, /as fiah." ^ . 

(>2) "There also are warm blooded animala in the water such aa / 
whalea in addition .to warm blooded animals such aa deer," 
Miaa Jonea added., ^ 
(^3) "If. warm blooded animala are leaa affected by temperature^ 

and a anake da cold blooded, he ahould become sluggiah in qo^d 
^ weatheif, too," Mu£4el auggeated. 
Jp4) "That's all very good children^" Miae Jones praieed. 

\ * 



/ 



Another e.xample measuring atudenta ' comprehenaion of proceas sklllW can 



be found in Abpehdix 1. 

J \ 

Another teaching akill 1:aught in teacher preparation programs ia 



ability to atructui^ leaadna 
aklll ia the abiiity\ to recoi 



ictively or deductively. A prerequia^te to thia 
|ni?e^ inductive and deductive sequenced structured . 
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of anductive and deducUve i^^^^^^ • ^.y . . J' 

■ . . Exainp.le~4. * ' f - ' ^ 

POSTER I 

Boy Crushing teeth - • ■ 

Tube of -Aim tf) 

Smiling; child^ showing white teeth „ * 
Boy sa^g to father, "See Dad, o'r^ cavity^ 
Drawing of x-ray with no cavitiefe^-- ^' 
, Smiling dentist • . — 
Dish of carrots ' ' . r ■ 
Slice of brown bread / * 

POSTER 2 

^be of Close-U6 * * . 
* Tube of Ultra-Bright ^ \ ^ 

• Frowning child showing « cavity ' . ^ \ 

Boy grimacing to father* davinn "i ho^ A-^. " 
. Baby Ruth ba? '■"^-H saying, I had aix canities." 

X-ray showing several cavfties 
Concerned dentist 
Bottle of Coke ' • / 



mi i**"!. UetH," Janl8 noted ' 1 ' ' ' 

IJ , V soTOtimee e.t bed fiod^J* Mid' - 

,(12) ■■Vee. eee the Cindy bat,"' Phylli^ed"d?' " 



;(7) 
(8) 

(9) 



V- 9 . 



(13) 



"If tH^ boy in the second poster wdu^d bxush his tetfth^ hd wouldn't 
get cavities as easy," -Carol^tated^def initji)t- 
"Kids don't t^ke^parfe of their teetl^," John put^in* • % 

Miss Bi^BCI thien askedt "Cbuld^ou no^ make a statement that would 
incorporate all that yoti have determined?" 
John tentatively raised his hand, "Ehildren doh't get as^many 
cavities if they ta1<e care of their teeth than if they ddn't 
take care of thenuj^ ' 
"Thal^s yery good, John," Miss Bird smiled. / ' 

(l®)""yi ahouldn't.have any cavities When I ge to the dentist next 

time," Beverly grinned. "My mother makes me take care of my teeth I" 



'(14) 
(15) 

(16) 
(17) 



Answer the questions below with information from the anecdote. 

1.. An example in the anecdote where inductive reasoning was teing done was: 
(a)- Statement^ one and two where they ^aid the child and thq man in 
the white coat wete happy f %^ 
, . (b) Where John summarized their information made the statement 
that children don't get ste many cavities if they tal^e ^care of 
their teeth than if they don't* take ^are of them, 
_ 4c)- Statement 18 where Beverly incorporated previous infafrmation 
to make the statement that she phouldnXt have any cavities 
when she goes to the dentist the next ^me> 
. (d) Statement il where the children were saig to* eat bad food, ^ 
(e; None of* the previous statements show inductile reasoning. ^ 

' f 



I Others examples of items designed to measure comprehension of this^skill ca^ be 
found in Appendix 2^ . „ 



Identify in th^. scenario one pl9ce vihere deductive reasdning was 
used. - Put this information in a deductive syllogism. 



(c) 
(d) 



(b) Condition 


^ /' 






^ ^ 








— 






(c) Conclusion 


y— 



















Look again at Miss Bird '^ a6ti>lrity and cDnsiderthe oveVall trend 
in the activity. Choose the beet -response; . _^ . 

(a) The'activi^y was ^nduptive Decause the students went from 
specific ^servations and ir\ferences to generaMzatlons at 
the en<| of^ the activity, * \ ^ ^' - 

(b) Jhe ai^tivity was deductive because deductive reasoning was 
used at least two places in t^e activity. • ' 
The a6tivity was inductive because the tUcher didn't tell 
the students anything in the lesson, 
The lesson was deductive because thete was considerable 
teacher direction in the activity " 



/ 
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. Let's now take a loo\c at" a final example involvipig^the ability "discrimin- 
^ate between measurement^ -e^d evaluations,^ (Measuiibfnents are defined as value- 
free observatio«9^_wherea8 evaluates are defined as value-ladpn 'decisidns iased 
upon measurements.) , '\ 

• Example 5, * ' , • 

In the blariJ< beside each numbered statement Write M if ) the state- 
^njt is a measurement, and E if the statement is an evaluation. If it 
is neither, do not mark in the blank. 

Ms. Bolden had written in hgr plan book regarding Tuesday '"^s English 
class, "for students to <inderstand prepositibnel phrases so tTiat they 
can identify prepositional phrases in a list of sentences." 

She then said to herseif , • "I'll give them a list of cofl^n 

V , prepositions and then show them some sentences w^ pre^si- 

tional phrases in them." 

\ As Ms. Bolden was/goino through the sentences. Ma. Bolden spw 

S^teven poke Jimmy and Wiisper to him. \ 



J 3) Ms. Bolden thought, "I've never seen Steve act thsTt way before." 
J4) She further n^tetf, "Mr. K. told ma Jimmy is kiVid of a promoter." 

J5) "I'd better separate those ^two. t^ef ore they disrupt thl class," 
she thought. ' ^ \' 

J6) fehe det;ermined there was a total of six phrases in* the two, 
sentences. ^ 

J7) She said. to herself, *^'Th^ children could understand the phtases 
in the sentences ej<cept those in Vhicb above 'and under were the 



prepositions. 



Again, the ultimate goal of this instructional sequence is to produce 
teachers who can consciously meki measurenents and evaluations and realise ^he 
difference between the two. - H-is the position" of the' writers (^nd this position 
has beeiv.verified by inforiMl measurements) that a prerequi^ite^to applying tMs 



skill in. the classroom is the ^bility |^ identify examples in co^texir' 



' • - . • • * ^ ^ 



.-11 - \ - . - ; . 
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.. ' • . . - ; -APPENDIX 1* » 

■ IdSliufy SMr™M6nWn# "»S«'f".=l>«"»"y «l=n" ituitonte' ability to- • 

1. _ll "Look at the Vegetables. What tJo you notice about tbe^atermelon 
cucumber- and yellow squash?" , «»dui. tBe^atermelon, 

4_ "th^ watermelon is big," ^ald Harry;- \,- ^ / 

^ A'The cucumber is long qnd 'thin," said Joel . ' / /- 

1_ "The yeliow squash has seeds, inside. of it," said Bill, 

^l^- '-»^ "So does the watermelon:" quipfid Kerry.' / • , . ; 

^* 4_ "And the cucumber too," blurted Benny. , " ' - ' 

"feel the insides. '^W do they^ feel?" said ^r. Jonfes. 
_ "They feel mdiat insidey.' stated Stanley. > , \ 

f ^' "Now^feel th^r co^ir'prings , " sa^d M?. Jones. .' \ , ' 

•SS-i®-" _ "Why, tl^ey're'all waxeyl" ^ .-•«..'* 

''Why do you think the covering feels that wfty?" aske^Mr. Jdnes.- - 
"To keep i"n the moisture'" answered Amy. ' , T ' 

^ lllMj?'oon-es?'''"' '° ^ a Honey,beW.melon would ha v^?-". ' 

_ "J^think it would.be somewhat wax^y also," cownentetCCaml. 

"l^at'^i?? ^^^^ 8how^tf«m .a-zuchinni-^ua8h.) 

What will ij:a. insi-des iQok- like?'! • • , . ■ fr-^uaon. j 

^ £dgaJ!^ °"tside,was wSxey theg it wift, be moist inside," explained ' ' 

_ >7do you say that?" asked Mr: Ws. ', ■ ' '. [ .V, 

- SnceS^^^^^^^ ^)igh .moisture content." 



> - 2. 
. ■ 3. 
4.' 



■ 7. 
8. 



. U. 
.12. 
.^13. 

^' 
is: 

^ 16, 

17. 
•18.- 
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APPENDIX 2 



Qirectiopg' i; Read tRcs^ollowiqg in^dptes .and determine if they're inductive 
* >. |jr Seductive^ and Explain why. . - 

A. A fouptjp grade teacher was £eaching her children how to divide" " ' 
words into syllables. She ^hok^d words with the syllables marked, 
"d^words' wer^ as follows: ' * . - — 

. . wel* come " * , \ 

met* tie • _ » 

^ spin* die ^ * . . ,r . 

• She then asked ^he students^-to observe the words and tell her 
what thfy observed about the ^Tilabication. After ensuirig dis* 
cussion t^ students decided that all the words were divided 
' beljween tw9 consonants. . . Shev^hen showed the students additional 
examples of words and asked the students to divide them into ' . 
• . styllables- what they decided. ' ^ . 



B. A math*teacher wjis drilling^is third grade class on the'?*9s" 
rpult'iplicatldn wt 
board; 



rpult'iplicatldn wblea^^ Ac put the following problems on the 



- . \ 9 x'3 = ' • > \ 

4x9 . . - ' . — - 

7 X 9 a ^ ' , i 

\ • 2 x^9 = 

After(the studenCa had"^ answered the problems, one students raised 
her hind and saidX*^ all Individual digits in the products b\\ 
add* up to 9; Like 2 and 7 are 9 and 6 and 3 are 9^ How .did the 
student arrive at this conclusion? - 



r 



Note*that'^n .th^se exercises stydepts aren't askfed^to actually cbngtruct an 
inductive' ^M^on but only id^rydfy one. If^the students successf jjlly accomf^sh 
this task^^h^ next logical step would be to ask them to actually construct or* 
plahi|jy» inductive lesson. 



/* ■ ■ 



» < 
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